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‘The Dissemination of the Seeds of Plants. 


An early volume (the fourth) of Brande’s 
“ Quarterly Journal of Science,” contains an 
interesting article, by Mirbel, upon the 
modes in which the spontaneous dissemination 
of plants is accomplished: a few remarks 
upon this subject, taken from that paper, and 
from other sources, will probably prove inter- 
esting to our readers :-— 

The beautiful processes going on within the 
floral envelope of a plant fur the maturation of 
its seeds would often seem objectless, unless 
adequate means for their dispersion existed. 
That this is effected, the constant and regular 
re-appearance of the countless races of the 
vegetable world attest ; but since spontaneous 
movements have been denied to plants, and 
man’s immediate agency is but very limited, 
other causes of extensive operation must 
exist. Of these one of the most prominent 
is the wonderful fecundity of plants. Ray 
counted 32,000 seeds in the heads of one 
poppy-plant, and 360,000 on one tobacco-plant. 
Dodort mentions an elm which produced 
529,000 seeds. Yet none of these vegetables 
are among the foremost in degree of fecun- 
dity. The number of seeds borne by a plant | 
of Begonia or Vanilla, but above all by a fern, | 





confounds calculation. But, as Linnzus ob- | 


serves, supposing any annual plant produced 


Wo. 31. 





been buried for many years or ages.” Horne | whose capsules are firmly closed may be car- 
sowed with success barley that had been ried immense distances by torrents and rivers, 
gathered a hundred and fifty years. Wheat|or by the sea itself. Cocoa-nuts, cashew- 
has been discovered in subterraneous hoards, | nuts, and the pods of the mimosa scandens, 
which had been lost and forgotten for time out | sometimes of the length of two yards, with 
of mind, in as perfect a state as the day it was | many other fruits of the tropical regions, are 
reaped. Melon seeds have grown after forty-' cast upon the shores of Norway, in a state to 
one years; Indian wheat after thirty yes | vcore did the climate permit. Regular 
rye after forty years ; sensitive plants after | currents transport the large double cocoa-nut 
sixty years, and kidney beans taken from of the Sechelles to the coast of Malabar, at 
‘Tournefort’s Herbarium a hundred years after | the distance of four hundred leagues from 
they were gathered. whence it was produced. Fruits brought by 

Seeds thus abundantly produced and se- the sea have sometimes discovered the exist- 
curely preserved are scattered abroad by |ence of unknown lands to the windward. By 
various agencies, not only in this manner | such tokens Columbus, in the search for the 
filling up voids which would otherwise exist, } American continent, was apprised that he was 





only two seeds yearly, even of this, after 


but also preventing ti.at barrenness and im- 

poverishment which occur when they are ac- 

cumulated in great numbers within too narrow | 
acompass. 1. The force of the air or wind | 
is a principal one among such agencies, and 
several circumstances in the structure of plants 
favour its operation: thus they are elevated, 
and as it were exposed to its action upon stalks, | 
while the seed-capsules open usually at the 
apex. And as to the seeds themselves, many 
of them are almost as fine and as volatile as 
the pollen or dust of the anther itself, and thus | 
no place can be closed to the access of the | 
fungi producing mouldiness, transported by the | 
winds. Heavier seeds are supported by wings, | 
which also waft them along. ‘The seed-ves- | 
sel of the elm is surrounded by a circular 
membranous wing ; that of the ash is termi- 

nated by one that is oblong. The seed-vessels | 
of the maple have two large side-wings ; those 
of the fir, the cedar, and the larch are furnish- 
ed with a wing of great fineness. ‘The seeds} 
of syngeneseous plants are furnished with a | 
feathery crown or aigrette, and look like | 
small shuttle-cocks. The separate threads 

that compose this aigrette distending as they | 
dry, serve as levers to lift the seed from the | 











not far distant from the land of which he had 
prognosticated the existence. Linnaeus has 
some interesting observations upon this sub- 


ject. ‘In Lapland we see the most evident 


proofs how far rivers contribute to deposit the 
seeds of plants. I have seen Alpine plants 
growing on the shores frequently thirty-six 
miles distant from the Alps...... The 
centaury is a German plant, whose seeds be- 
ing carried by the wind into the sea, the waves 
landed this foreigner upon the coast of Swe- 
den. . . . . Many have imagined, but erro- 
neously, that seed corrupts in water, and loses 
its principle of vegetation. Water at the 
bottom of thegea is seldom warm enough to 
destroy seeds; we have seen water cover the 
surface of a field for a whole winter, while 
the seed which it contained remained unhurt, 
unless at the beginning of spring the waters 
were let down so low by drains that the warmth 
of the sun-beams reached to the bottom ; then 
the seeds germinated, but presently became 
putrescent; so that for the rest of the year 
the earth remains naked and barren. Rain 
and showers carry seeds into the cracks of the 
earth ; streams and rivers, which last, convey- 
ing them to a distance from their native places, 


twenty years, there would be 1,048,576 indi-|involucre that holds it, and, when out, as a| plant them in a foreign soil.” 
viduals. The great longevity of many seeds | parachute to prevent it coming to the ground, | 
tends to the same end, for although some|and to buoy it in the air. A familiar and) 
descriptions soon spoil, and hence require to} beautiful example presents itself in the seeds 


be sown as soon as ripe, the greater propor- 


of the thistle and dandelion sailing along sup- 


tion will preserve the germinating faculty for| ported by their little tufts. Linneeus suspects 


years, and even for ages. Professor Lindley 
observes that this would seem chiefly to de- 
pend on the degree of protection the integu- 
ments of the seed afford it; for, as gardeners 
well know, it is impossible to preserve very 
delicate seeds with thin skins more than a few 
weeks or months, so, on the other hand, hard 
horay seeds will germinate after the lapse of 
a very long portion of time. “ When land is 
cleared, or ancient ditches emptied, or earth 
broken to a considerable depth, as in well-dig- 
ging, it not unfrequently happens that plants 
spring from the mould, whose seeds must have 


that the Erigeron Canadense came through 
the air from America to Europe. The little 
cord which attaches the seeds of the dog’s- 
bane, swallow-wort, periploca, &c., to their 
receptacles, and the calyx of several of the 
valerians and scabies, form elegant aigrettes. 
Seeds may be carried by eddies of wind very | 
far from the spot where they originally grew. 
Whirlwinds have been known to scatter over 
the southern coast of Spain those that had 
ripened on the northern coasts of Africa. 

2. The waters are another great means for 
the transportation of seeds. ‘Those of them 


3. Animals co-operate in an extensive de- 
gree in the dispersion of the seeds of plants. 
The squirrel and cross-bill are both very fond 
of the seed of the fir ; to open the scales of the 
cones, they strike them against stones, and 
thus set free and disperse the seed. Birds 
swallow the berries, of which they digest only 
the pulp, but void the stones entire, and ready 
to germinate. It is thus that the thrush and 
other birds deposit the seed of the misletoe on 
the trees where it is found; and indeed, des- 
titute as this is of wings or aigrettes, it could 
not be disseminated in any other way, foe it 


will not grow on the ground. ‘The pocan or ” 


poke of Virginia (Phytolacca decandra) which 
was introduced by the Monks of Corbonnieux 
into the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, for the 
sake of colouring the wine, has been since 
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by 
southern departments of France, and in the|tion. “ 
deepest valleys of the Pyrenees. The Dutch, 
with the view of mot 


the rest; but in a short time these very |ha 
islands were re-stocked with nutmeg-trees 


nivorous quadrupeds disseminate the seeds 
a | do not digest. The newly manuring a 
field will cause ifnon weeds to spring 
up, which did not exist there before. The 
hoards of fruits or seeds (for fruits are but 
the envelopes of seeds) which various animals 
make, such as crows, rats, dormice, &c., are 
frequently forgotten, or, by the destruction of 
the animal, neglected and lying dormant where 
they were placed during the winter, germi- 
nate in the spring. The fruit of the prickly- 

scorpion-grass, of clovers or goose- 
grass, of the wood-sanicle, are all provided 
with small hooks by which they lay hold of 
the fleeces of sheep, cattle, &c., and are 
thus carried with them. Linnzus enumer- 
ates no less than fifty genera armed in this 
way. 

There are particular plants, such as the 
pellitory of the wall, the nettle, and the sorrel, 
that may be said to seek the society of man, 
and actually to haunt his footsteps. They 
spring up along the wall of the village, and 
even in the streets of the city; they follow | 
the shepherd, and climb the loftiest mountain 
with him. “ When young,” says —— Mir- 
bel, **f accompanied Ramond in his 
excursions in the Pyrenees, where that learned 
naturalist more than Once pointed out to me 
these deserters from-the plains below ; they 
grew on thé remains of ruined hovels, where 
they kept their station in spite of the severity 
of the winters, and remained as memorials 
to attest the former presence of man and his 
flocks.” 

4. Seeds often assist as it were in their own 
dispersion. In the balsam, the catchfly, fraxi- 
nella, sand-box-tree, &c., the valves of the 
seed-vessels open with a spring that projects 
the contents to a distance from the parent : 
plant. The gourd of the squirting cucumber, following passage :— 
by a contraction which takes place at the mo- 





cription of leaping movement.” 





one of the effects. 





genera whose seeds are dispersed by some of| gone generations.” —Penny Magazine. 
the means to which we have just alluded. He eee 
also mentions another very remarkable mode — 


wis 


the birds throughout the|in which they sometimes assist their projec-{ Process and 
crupina, a species of centaury, 
has its seeds covered with erect bristles, by 
mopolising the trade of| whose assistance it creeps and moves about in 
nutmegs, extirpated the trees on those islands | such a manner, that it is by no means to be 
which they could not watch so narrowly as|kept in the hand. If the bearded-oat after 
t be left with other grains in the barn, 
n by | it extricates itself from the glume. Hence 
the -birds, as if. nature refused to admit of|the Dalecarlian, after he has cut and carried 
such an encroachment on her rights. Gra-|it into the barn, in a few days finds all the 
glumes empty, and the oats separate from 
them; the spiral arista or beard of the oat is 
contracted in wet and extended in dry weath- 
er; when it is contracted, it drags the oat 
along with it, for as this is bearded with 
minute hairs pointing downward, the grain 
necessarily follows it. ‘Ihe seeds of the 
equisetum or fern, viewed upon paper through 
a microscope, seem to be endowed with a des- 


Distances, chains of mountains, rivers, the 
sea itself, are unavailing barriers to the mi- 
gration of seed. Climate alone can set bounds 
to the dispersion of the vegetable races. 
process of time it is probable that most of the 
plants which grow within the same parallel of 
latitude will be common to all the countries 
comprised in the entire zone of it; an event 
which would be one of the great blessings re- 
sulting from the industry and persevering 
intercourse of civilized nations. But no human 
power will ever force the vegetable of the 
tropics to endure the climate of the poles, nor 
vice versa. Here nature is too strong for 
man. Species cannot spontaneously spread 
themselves from one pole to the other, the 
intermediate differences of temperature pre- 
venting such progress ; but we muy assist in 
transporting them, as we have done success- 
fully in. various instances. We have already 
transplanted the eucalypti, the metrosidera, 
the mimosas, the casuarine, and other plants 
of Australia into our own soil, while the gar- 
dens of Botany Bay are stocked with the fruit- 
trees of Europe. A similar mutual interchange 
of the vegetable productions always promotes 
the progress of that civilization of which it is 






Mirbel concludes his paper with the 


“« The dissemination of seeds completes the 
ment of its fall, darts out the seed along with | round of vegetation. The shrub and the tree 
a corrosive fluid by a vent formed as it quits|are bared of their foliage: the herb is dried 
the stalk. The pouch which contains the seed|up, and returns to the earth from which it 
of the wood-sorrel, on the termination of its|came, That earth appears to us as if stripped 
growth, bursts, and shoots out the seeds by an forever of her gay attire, yet countless germs 
elastic movement. Among the mushroom|@wait but the stated season to re-adoro her 
tribes, some of the species of peziza impart aj with verdure and bloom. Such is the prodi- 
vibratory motion to the cap or cover which | gal fertility of nature, that a surface a thou- 
bears their seed when that is ripe. Puff-balls|Sand times the extent of that of our whole 
burst at the top like the crater of a volcano ;| globe would not suffice for the seed-harvest of 
atid the seed is in such quantity, and so fine,|a single year, provided the whole was suffered 
that when it escapes it has the appearance of| to re-appear; but the destruction of seed is 
a volume of smoke. The capsules of ferns, | endless, and only a small portion escapes to 
contracted while ripening, open with a spring.| rise again. In no way in our view are the 
A like cause gives motion to the cilia or inner} power of nature and the immutability of its 
fringe which surrounds the urns or seed-ves-| laws more strikingly displayed than in the 
sels of mossés. Linnwus enumerates fifty | successive resurrections of the types of by- 





History of Lithography. 
The process of lithography depends on the 


facility with which some kinds of stone absorb 
either grease or water, and on the natural 
antipathy which grease and water have for 
each other. An even surface having been 
given to the stone, a drawing is made upon it 
with a greasy chalk. ‘The stone is then wet, 
and the printer passes over it a roller covered 
with printing ink, which adheres to those 


parts only which are drawn upon with the 


chalk ; a damp paper is then pressed upon ir, 
and receives an impression of the drawing. 


Lithography was accidentally discovered about 
the year 1792 by Alois Senefelder, the son of 
a performer at the Theatre Royal of Munich. 
He was a student of law at the University of 
Ingolstadt, and after his father’s death tried a 
theatrical life, but without success. He then 
became an author, but being too poor to pub. 
lish his work, tried various methods of wri- 
ting on copper, in order that he might then 
print himself, and soon found that a composi- 
tion of soap, wax, and lampblack formed an 
excellent material for writing, capable, when 
dry, of resisting aquafortis. To obtain facility 
in writing backwards, as copper was too ex. 
pensive, he procured some pieces of calcareous 
stone, which when polished served him to 
practise upon. His mother having one day 
desired him to take an account of some linen 
she was sending to be washed, he wrote it out 
on a piece of this stone with his composition 
of soap and wax. It afterwards occurred to 
him, that by corroding the surface with acid, 
the letters would stand out in relief, and ad- 
mit of impressions being taken from them. 
He tried the experiment and succeeded, and 
soon found that it was not absolutely neces- 
sary to lower the surface of the stone, but that 
simply ‘wetting it was sufficient to prevent the 
prioting-ink from adhering to any parts except 
those which were marked with the composi- 
tion. Such was the invention of lithography, 
and Senefelder continued to pay unremitting 
attention to the improvement of the art. In 
1796 pieces were printed, and it was perhaps 
the first time that lithography became of real 
use. The difficulty of writing backwards 
brought about the invention of the transfer 
paper. In 1799 Senefelder took out a patent 
at Munich, and soon after entered into part- 
nership with —— André, of Offenbach, who 
proposed to establish presses, and take out 
patents in London, Paris, and Vienna. He 
came to London in 1801, and communicated 
the new art, then called poly-autography, to 
many of our best English artists, who tried 
it; but the continual failures, through want of 
skill in the printing, and the difference be- 
tween German and English materials, caused 
it to be abandoned. Having separated from 
André, Senefelder went to Vienna, where 
he tried to apply lithography to the printing 
of cottons, but apparently without success, and 
he returned to Munich in 1806, in which year 
the Professor of Drawing at the Public School 
at Munich Mitterer, succeeded in multi- 
plying copies of his drawings for his pupils 
by lithography. He is also said to have in- 
vented the composition forchalk as now made. 
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In 1809, we find Senefelder Inspector of the/ otherwise be scattered by the “ viewless| world. While great efforts are making by the © 
Royal Lithographic establishment at Munich, | winds,” and spread through the “ ambient) yarious Christian denominations, to support 
and engaged in printing a map of Bavaria,|air.” She has adorned the song of the poet,| and to spread their respective creeds and 
and soon after invented the stone paper, which, | pointed the tale of the moralist, and furnished) modes of faith, the minds of many are open- 
however, did not succeed ; it was exhibited in| food for the hungry in the desert. Plutarch ing to a conviction of the insufficiency and 
1823 at London, by a partner of Senefelder,| pronounced the bee a magazine of virtues ;| dangerous tendency of the various forms and 
but its liability to crack by being wet, and the} Quintillian asserts, that she is the greatest of ceremonies which have been two generally 
pressure of the press, rendered it useless, geometricians ; and Watts, by calling in po-| substituted for vital religion, and much sincere 
Little was done in England after 1806, till its | etry to the aid of morality, has rendered her inquiry is raised after the truth in its original 
revival in 1817, since which time it has been | figure the means of interest, improvement and | purity and simplicity. 
gradually improving, till lately, it has acquired | delight, to many a youthful mind. Philosophy) ‘These signs of the times make it highly 
still greater powers by the means of employ-|has stooped to examine her habits, and to|desirable that the truths of the gospel should 
ing a second stone, by which is obtained a/ watch over her haunts ; she has presented be industriously disseminated; and, we believe, 
perfect imitation of drawings made on tinted | the models of Science, and called forth the render the duty still more incumbent upon the 
per, having the lights laid on with white.— | attention of scientific men; by her the hus-| members of our religious Society, to examine 
Fielding’s Art of Engraving. bandman has been cheered, when sitting in| how far they are individually aiding to extend 
' tides his cottage garden, in hieevening reflections! a knowledge of the doctrives and testimonies 


; on his day of toil; and in whatever light) which we haye been commissioned to uphold 
Extraordinary Crop of Oats.—The New| gig may be viewed, there is none who can/to the world. 


Genesee Farmer states, that Andrew Snider, | declare that he has no interest in her ways.| ‘The spread of the Tracts published by this 
2 oe re as ee opr rye —Ibid. hinndiiien, we believe, is yes. for Pog 
els of oats, estimating them at the lega ine this, well wurtby 1b : i t of 

: oomeny g urtby the encouragement o 
weight of 32 Ibs. per bushel, on four acres of every one among us, desirous to promote the 





land, that is 1114 bushels per acre. The kind a ie” | conse of practical Christianity. While setting 
is called the barley oat; it is properly the TRACT ASSOCIATION. forth the truths of the gospel, exemplifying 
Scotch potatoe oat, At the recent annual meeting of the “‘ Tract|the blessed fruits of a life dedicated to the 


Three bushels of seed were sown to the! 4 
acre. They were sown the last week in 
April. ‘The land had been in corn, in peas, 
and in potatoes the previous year. ‘The part 
which had been in corn and that which had 
been in potatoes, had been manured for those 
two crops; on that which had been in peas, 
wheat straw only had been ploughed in.— 
Cabinet. 


ssociation of Friends,” the subject of replen-|service of God, or demonstrating the awful 
ishing its exhausted treasury having been| consequences of a continuance in sin, they are 
referred to the care of the Committee of|geuerally brief, written in plain and simple 
Management, that committee invite the atten-|language, and calculated to arrest attention, 
tion of Friends generally to the following re-| and awaken interest in those, little disposed for 
marks :-— serious reading, who would tura away from 

The Tract Association of Friends has now | works of more pretension ; and thus they ofien 
been in existence upwards of twenty-eight |convey the lessons and the reproofs of instruc- 
years; during which time it has published, |tion to many a one, who, in the midst of evil 

ed and caused to be circulated, many hundred |associates, might otherwise go on in his down- 

Grafting. —M. Schroer recommends using thousand tracts; most of them specially set-|wardcourse, unchecked and unwarned, by any 
a branch of common willow, an inch or two in| ting forth the doctrines and testimonies of the | outward or human means. 
diameter, in the following manner, as a matrix gospel as held by our religious Society, and | The demand for these Tracts has been 
for receiving the grafts of such varieties of all of them calculated to. illustrate and en-| steadily increasing for some years past, and if 
apple, pear or quince trees, as it is desirable force the blessed fruits of a religious life. the means were in our possession, they could 
to multiply. Make longitudinal cuts or slits| _ For the last three years, the number taken|be multiplied and spread to an extent far 
through the branch, at equal distance of fifteen from the Depository annually, has been con-| greater than they now are. But we are at a 
or eigbtesn inches, “Se grafis, having two siderably above one hundred thousand ; which | stand for want of funds. Our treasury is empty ; 
perfect buds, give the lower end the usual have been principally distributed, through|and a small debt is owing, which, at present, 
wedge-shape, using a keen knife, and ins: rt | 8¥merous channels, among all classes of the| we have not the money to pay. Within the 
them in the slits of the willow, making the |Community, in various sections of our widely| past year, we have been unable to issue any 
lower bud sit close to the slit. ‘Then bury the extended country. Some have been sent to|}new Tracts. Qur ordinary annual subscrip- 
branch in a trench formed in good garden svil, foreign lands; and others, given to those on| tions @re now too small to defray one-half the 
of such depth as will permit the upper buds board ships, have found their way to nearly all| expense usually incurred, and our expectations 
to protrude just above the surface of the| Parts of the world. acs from other quarters have not, within the past 
ground, when the trench is again filled. The The good thus effected it is impossible accu-| year, been realized. 
ground must be watered “occasionally, if the rately to estimate, but we have reason to be-| Under these circumstances, we earnestly 
season be dry, and weeds must be carefully lieve, that under the Divine blessing, these ask of our fellow-professors what is to be 
extirpated whenever they appear. In the | unobtrusive messengers have exerted no incon-| done? Shall we be compelled to quit the field 
spring of the following year, the branch may siderable influence in counteracting the poison- | wherein we have so long laboured, at a time 
be taken up and cut in pieces, leaving a small | 0US effects of vice, and in promoting the moral|when it presents so much which should be 
portion to each of the growing grafts—which and religious well-being of our fellow-crea-|opposed and overcome, and so much which is 
are to be replanted in a nursery. The willow | tres. ; worth contending for? Or shall we not rather 
does not form a permanent union with the The present may be termed emphatically | be enabled to continue our accustomed efforts 
grafts, but merely supplies nutriment till the the age of publication. The press groans/to promote the cause of universal righteous- 
proper fibrous roots are produced from the with the vast load of itera matter daily | ness, and encouraged to extend the circulation 
lower ted.» JBid. thrown off, in every variety of form and style,| of our Tracts, by each one rendering such aid 
which is calculated to catch the public eye,|to the Association as his or her circumstances 
and please its taste; and it is a sorrowful jand its wants may justify. 

The Bee.—Providence, that delights in| truth, but one which cannot be disputed, that} We affectionately urge upon Friends to give 
spreading beneficence, as well as beauty over! by far the greater portion of the food thus/the subject a proper consideration. ‘Thé amount 
all creation, has wisely formed the bee as an| served up, is eminently calculated to inflame; which would be required to issue 1503000 
humble but active and untiring agent, in| the passions, and deaden the better feelings | Tracts, annually, is not large ; not much over 
gathering up for the most important purposes, | of those who partake of it. one thousand dollars; and if each would .re- 
and converting to the most valuable use, the; This is also a period of great excitement|member to contribute their mite, year after 
scraps and fragments of nature, which would| and commotion in what is called the religious| year, the work would go on prosperously, and 
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=" spared the necessity of re 


ting our 
to the consideration and liberality of | use of parsnips, one caution is absolutely neces- 


our fellow-members. 
Our. treasurer, John G. Hoskins, and our 


_agent, George W. Taylor, will receive con- 


tributions from Friends of the city or country, 


at No. 50 North Fourth Street, up stairs. 


Signed by direction, and on behalf of the 


Board of — 
ostan H. Newnoxp, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 11th, 1843. 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 
STANZAS, 


By Jossan- Connor. . 


Why are springs enthroned so high, 
Whare the hovmasiaa kiss the a 
*Tis that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilizing all below. 

Why have clouds such lofty flight, 
Basking in the sunny light? 

*Tis to send down genial showers 

On this lower world of ours. 


Why does God exalt the great? 
*Tis that they may rule the state, 
So that toil its sweets may yield, 
And the sower reap the field. 
Riches why did he confer ? 

That the rich may minister, 

To the poor and fatheriess, 

In the time of their distress, 
Does he light a Newton’s mind ? 
*Tis to shine on all mankind— 
Does he give to virtue birth? 
*Tis the salt of this poor carth. 


Reader! whosoe’er thon art, 

What thy God has given impart ; 

Hide it not within the ground, 

Send the cup of blessing round. 

Hast thou power ? the weak defend ; 
Light—give light—thy knowledge lend ; 
Rich-—remember him who gave ; 
Free—be brother to the slave, 


Called a blessing to inherit, 

Bless, and richer blessings merit ; 
Give—and more shall yet be given, 
Live, and serve, and look for heaven. 


— 
PARSNIPS AS FOOD FOR PIGS. 


Whilst staying in the Isle of Guernsey for 
a couple of months, in the summer of 1841, I 
was much pleased with the peculiarly fine fla- 
vour of the pork, being sweet, juicy, firm and 
beautifully white, at a season of the year when 
that unclean animal is thought not to be in the 
highest perfection. ‘This superiority in flavour 
and appearance is attributed to the plentiful 
supply of raw parsnips with which the animal 
is fed. Inconfirmation of a universally admit- 
ted fact, I beg to send you the following extract 
from a lately published history of the island 
and its products: 

“‘ Hogs prefer raw parsnips to all other roots, 
and make excellent pork when fed upon them ; 
but the boiling of the root renders the bacon 
flabby. By this food the animal can be fatted 
in six weeks. Too much can hardly be said in 
praise of the beef and*pork fatted on parsnips. 
At this time (July 17th, 1840,) there is in the 
Guernsey market, a porker 22 months old, 
weighing neat 750 Ibs. English, which has 
never eaten any thing but raw parsnips and 


}can sell, 


sour milk; finer meat never was seen. In the 
sary—they are never to be washed, but to be 
oo as they are taken up from the ground. 

sed in that way, they are found not to surfeit 
the hogs and cattle, and to fatten them better 
and quicker then they otherwise would. If 
washed, they are apt to satiate, and as the far- 


| mers say, will never thoroughly fatten them. 


An ox will eat 120 lbs. per day, exclusive of 
hay.—LLondon Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Good Advice to Farmers.——-The following 
is an extract from an address delivered by W. 
W. Bowie, at an agricultural meeting, not 
long since in Prince George’s county, Md«;-- 
** Fellow-farmers, lét us then, in these times 
of ‘ pressure and pecuniary embarrassment,’ 
get rid of every species of property which is 
not profitable ; get rid of our luxurious habits ; 
abandon the fashionable follies of the day ; lop 
off all unnecessary expenses, and return to the 
plain, unsophisticated customs of our fore- 
fathers. Let industry and economy be your 
watchword, and let it be practically seen and 
felt in your household. Work less land, and 
take better care of what youmake. Make an 
annual investment in the improvement of your 
farms. Let us give up the fashion of selling 
nothing that we can consume, but rather let 
us waste, or prodigally consume, nothing @ve 
By such radical changes in our 
course of life, and in our system of farming, 
that peace and plenty, that contentment and 
comfort, that ease and happiness, which is our 
birthright as tiliers of the soil, will again 
revisit our home, and the bright sun of pros- 
perity will again shine over old Maryland in 
all its wonted effulgence, and light up with 
happy smiles the countenances of: her inde- 
pendent sons, and her beauteous daughters.” 


Great Britain.—Antarctic Expedition.— 
By the arrival of Lieutenant Mc Murdo, of the 
Terror, from the Falkland Islands, very grati- 
fying news has been received of the expedi- 
tion under Captain James Ross. Lieutenant 
McMurdo, it may be remembered, is the offi- 
cer who was locked up with Captain Back, 
near Southampton Island, when they went in 
search of the missing Sir John Ross in the 
Arctic Seas. He reports that all the objects 
undertaken by our far more eminent and dis- 
tinguished commander, Captain James Ross, 
and his associates, have been triumphantly | 
accomplished. The ‘Terror, and Erebus Cap- 
tain Crozier, proceeded on their second voyage 
southward; and keeping nearly between the 
same meridians as before, 177° to 180°, again 
examined the lands discovered the preceding 
season, and which terminated in a lofty moun- 
tain. We believe that in this course they 
ascertained the magnetic pole where it was 
anticipated, and pursued their perilous way 
till they penetrated to the highest southern 
latitude ever seen by mortal eye, namely, the 
eightieth degree!!! Capt. Weddel, we think, 
arrived at somewhere about four degrees short 
of this extraordinary achievement, and went 
out on his bowsprit, that he might say he 
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had been further south than any other human 
being. 
—_ 


A Beautiful Thought.—Some, admiring 
what motives to mirth infants meet with in 
their silent, solitary smiles, have resolved 
how truly I know not, that then they converse 
with angels; as, indeed, such cannot, among 
mortals, find any fitter companions. 

— 


The following is from the State Gazette of 
Prussia :—“ Of the 476,386 inhabitants of St, 
Petersburgh, there are 20,000 more men than 
women. ‘There are in the capital, 1,123 ec. 
clesiastics, 1,232 general officers, 12,474 
foreigners, and 248 actors and actresses. The 
number of houses is 8,665, of which 5,405 
are built of wood. There are 41 chymists, 
four foundling hospitals, five charitable insti. 
tutions, 33 government, and 37 private print- 
ing-offices, 2,572 shops, and of these 181 are 
milliners and dress-makers, 38 confectioners, 
92 taverns, and 191 bakers. There are 4,411 
street-lamps, of which 144 are lighted by 
gas, 304 police stations, about 8,000 car. 
riages, 11,000 hackney-coaches, and 36,000 
horses.” 


Many of the class Entozoa resist the action 
of boiling-water for several minutes, and some- 
times come to table with the fishes they have 
infested, actually moving on the dish; and in 
the north of Europe still continue to live in 
fish which have been frozen, for a considera. 
ble time.— Lancet. 


Of all sights which can soften and human- 
ise the heart of man, there is none that ought 
so surely to reach it as that of innocent chil- 
dren enjoying the happiness which is their 
proper and natural portion.— South y. 


Seek not proud riches, but such as thou 
mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute cheer- 
fully, and leave contentedly.— Bacon. 





_— oe —=— 

Diep, at Hamilton, Madison county, State of New 
York, on the 30th of Tenth month last, at the house of 
his father, Zebulon Weaver, Isaac Weaver, in the 33d 
year of his age; a member of Smyrna Monthly Mect- 
ing. 

—,on the morning of the 12th instunt, Joun 
Letcuwortn, a beloved minister of the gospel of this 
city, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. For a consid- 
crable time his bodily powers appeared to be gradually 
weakening, giving notice that t.e hour of his departure 
was athand. To one who recently queried with him 
how he felt, he replied, “I am quietly waiting my 
change.” ‘To some female friends who called to sco 
him, he said, “1 want to slide quietly away.” A few 
days previous to his close, he sank into a lethargic state, 
appearing to take no notice of passing events, but on 
the day preceding his death, these symptoms left him ; 
and alihough his utterance was somewhat impaired, his 
intellectual powers were clear; and to those who sur- 
rounded his bed, he imparted very suitable counsel, and 
expressed his affectionate solicitude for absent persons, 
for whom his mind had been often concerned. The 
next morning about 4 o’elock he gently passed away 
without a straggle. Of him it might be truly said, 
“ Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” He 
was very careful in the exercise of his gift, that words 
should not continue when the fountain ceased to flow. 
He had been a minister about forty-one years. 
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THOMAS SHILLITVUE. 
(Concluded from page 239.) 


[After attending Indiana Yearly Meeting in 
the autumn of 1828, T. Shillitoe proceeded 
towards North Carolina. ] 

Fifth-day morning, we again pursued our 
journey, crossed the Ohio river in a horse- 
boat, and landed in Kentucky, a slave-holding 
state ; on which .my feelings were awakened 
to a thankful sense of being no man’s slave. 
On Second-day morning, about half a mile 
out of Mount Vernon, we had a considerable 
mountain to ascend, and, to make it more 
easy of agcess, bodies of trees were laid from 
the foot to the summit; a heavy fall of rain 
in the night, and a very large drove of fat 
hogs which preceded us, had occasioned the 
road to be very slippery ; on reaching about 
half way up the mountain, our carriage ran 
back, our horses turned round, and turned the 
carriage off the road into a hole about three 
feet deep, amongst the rocks; I was favoured 
to escape unhurt, although in the carriage : 
we managed to get it brought on the road 
again, aad pursuing our journey, reached the 
top of the mountain in safety. This morning 
we were met by a company of slaves, some of 
them heavily loaded with irons, singing as they 
passed along; this, we were informed, was an 
effort to drown the suffering of mind they 
were brought ioto, by leaving behind them 
wives, children, or other near connections, 
and never likely to meet again in this world. 
A short time after we met another company ; 
one respectable-looking, rather well-dressed 
slave, attracted my attention; his hand was 
grasping the handof a fine looking girl, about 
fourteen years of age, his countenance appear- 
ed very dejected and melancholy. I was led 
to conclude, from the affection with which he 
appeared to treat the girl, that she must be his 
child, whom, in all probability, he expected 
sdon to be compelled to part with for life. 
Afier this came two wagons, in which they 
were conveying some who were not able to 
walk, also the children, all going to be sold at 
a market, like cattle. It being time for us to 
bait our horses, whilst they were feeding, | 
walked to some distance from our tavern, and 
observed a handsome carriage standing, which 
I supposed belonged to a pedler, as it appeared 
to be loaded with coarse woollen goods; I ad- 
dressed myself to the owner of the carriage, 
telling him he had a load of more bulk than 
weight ; on which he replied, his carriage con- 
tained the ciothing of the company of slaves 
we had passed on the road, of which he was 
the owner, saying, he was seeking a market 
where he might dispose of them to the best 
_ advantage. Ptold him his business was a very 
bad one, and that a day of reckoning would 
come in which he would have to account to his 
Maker for his conduct towards these poor 
creatures. He replied, he believed so too, but 
said, | have them, and what am I to do with 
them? I told him, I believed, were I in his 
Situation, my duty would point qut to me the 
necessity of liberating them; and if it were 
Rot in my power to do it in any other way, to 
sell all my goods and chattels, and part with 
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the last cent I had, to assist them in getting 


to a free country. To which he replied, it was 
a bad trade, and he wished it was wholly done 
away with. I told him to consider, that same 
Almighty Power which created him, created 
the coloured people ; and I asked him, should 
his wife and children be torn from him, as 
these poor creatures had been torn from their 
near connections, how would he feel under the 
like circumstances ! He replied, he should feel 
it a hard case. I told him he had better die 
poor than amass wealth by sych means as he 
was aiming to get it by. 1 then made inquiry 
into the situation of the respectable coloured 
man I had seen with the other slaves; he in- 
formed me that this man: had left behind him 
a wife and children, the property of another 
slave-holder. When he took his leave of me, 
he said, he hoped he should remember the 
remarks I had made to him. 


[The conclusion of the life of T. S. as given 
in “ ‘The Friends’ Library” is as follows :—] 

Our friend Thomas Shillitoe, after his re- 
turn from America, continued to reside at 
Tottenham, near London, until the close of 
his life. It does not appear that he left home 
again with certificate in the work of the minis- 
try ; but he was remarkably diligent in at- 
tending our religious meetings, both in his 
own village, and, when able, those held in 
London, on behalf of the Society at large. He 
was an eminent example of perseverance ia 
attending meetings for Divine worship, even 
when under much bodily suffering, as well as 
of punctitality to the time appointed. One 
day, when much worn down by disease, on 
going to meeting, it was observed to him, had 
he not better stay at home, as he appeared 
poorly? He replied, “ No, I believe it is re- 
quired of me to go, as long as I can; when I 
cannot walk, my friends must carry me.”* 
Less than two weeks previous to his decease, 
he attended, under great weakness, the con- 
cluding sitting of the Yearly Meeting of min- 
isters and elders in 1836. 

While our dear friend was diligently en- 
gaged in his Master’s service, in what might 
be considered the work of the evening, with 
the sincere desire and endeavour to finish his 
day’s work in the day, his spirit was often 
clothed with mourning, on account of the in- 
roads which the enemy of all righteousness 
was permitted to make within our borders, 
and tovoverthrow the faith of some. At this 
period of trial and of proving, he was often con- 
cerned, as a faithful watchman on the walls, to 
sound an alarm, to warn his friends of the 
near approach of the enemy, and to encourage 
them to be unmoved, and steadfast in “* the 
faith once delivered unto the saints.” On one 
occasion, about this time, whilst encouraging 
to faithfulness, and signifying his intention to 
attend at his post of duty so long as strength 
remained, he added, in a solemn manner, 
these words: ‘My Master’s orders are— 
* Watchmen, be at your posts.’” Thus did 
he endeavour to’ stir up his brethren to dili- 
gence, to strengthen the weak hands amongst 





* He resided within two or three doors of the meet- 
ing-house, 
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them, and to confirm the feeble-minded, some 
of whom can now arise and call him blessed ; 
whilst he did not fail to raise his warning 
voice against the spirit of the world, as well 
as the Staite of the wicked one, by which 
too many have been induced to forsake some 
of those Christian testimonies and principles 





held amongst us as a Soc the begin- 
ning. His faith was firm and unshaken, that 
the Lord, in his own would be pleased 


to cause, not only the recent, but the desola- 
tions of many generations to be repaired ; and, 
he said, “1 believe the latter house will be 
greater than the former.” 

Having been favoured to experience, through 
the good hand of his God upon him, that 
could do all things required of him, through 
Christ, who strengthened him, he was fre- 
quently engaged to press upon others the ne- 
cessity for, and benefit of, perfect obedience to 
the revealed will of the Most High ; that thus 
all might become, like Caleb and Joshua of 
old, of whom it is recorded, that they had 
“ wholly followed the Lord.” 

The afflicted and the poor continued to share 
in his sympathy, and labours of love; his ex- 
ertions on behalf of the latter class, in his 
own village, were conspicuous, even to within 


la short period of his decease. Having raised 


a subscription among his wealthier friends and 
neighbours, to provide more comfortable ar- 
rangements for the poor inmates in the alms- 
houses at Tottenham, he attended to the out- 
lay, and sometimes personally inspected the 
progress of the work jsand shortly before his 
decease, he had the diitfection of visiting the 
houses on the eve of their completion; when 
he said, the retrospect of his interest therein 
was very consoling to his feelings. 

On one occasion, a few months before his 


| departure, at a time when our faithful minis- 


ters.were exposed to much gainsaying, and 
“* perverse things” were spoken unjustly against 
them, he expressed himself with much tender- 
ness of spirit, toa friend who had called upon 
him, in the following terms ; at the same time, 
adding, that such had been his sentiments, 


during the whole course of his religious life. 


“1 feel that I have nothing to depend upon, 
but the mercies of God in Christ Jesus. I do 
not rely for salvation upon any merits of my 
own ; all my own works are as filthy rags :— 
my faith is in the merits of Christ Jesus, and 
in the offering he made for us. I trust my 
past sins are all forgiven me,—that they have 
been washed away by the blood of Christ, who 
died for my sins. It is mercy I want, and 
mercy I have; and notwithstanding I thus 
speak, I am sensible that I must not presume 
upon this mercy ; but it is only as I endeavour, 
through Divine assistance, to walk circum- 
spectly, that I can hold out to the end.” 

He was taken more alarmingly ill on the Sthy 
of the Sixth month, 1836; and his sufferings 
from bodily debility became very great. He 
supplicated that his faculties might remain 
clear to the very last, and that he might praise 
his Maker with his last breath. “I desire,” 


he added, ““with truth and sincerity of heart, 
to say,—‘ Thy will be done.’ O! that I could 
get within the pearl gates—just within the 
pearl gates.” 
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Early in the. morning of the next day he 
became much worse from debility, aud his |been helped through many.a trying night.” 
breathing being difficult, he said, * 1t is labour, | And again, about. three o’clock in the moro- 
but not sorrow. Oh! deliver me, if consist-|ing, after having had some sleep, “1 have 
ent with thy blessed will. I am in the hands a better night than I could have ex- 
of a merciful God :—take me; I can give up| pected, but it has been through my dear Re- 
all io this world. Qh! come, come, blessed | dee sustaining me. I hope | am kept 
Jesus! if it is consistent with thy blessed will. | from murmuring: 1 desire cheerful submis- 
Into thy careh —into thy merciful | sion, for:I cannot help myself, nor can any 
_ hands—I comm ar children, and my | man help me. Oh! the baim—the oil poured 
dear grandchildren,—all-mereiful!” into my wounds for my short-comings. I de- 
After sleeping comfortably the following | sire to submit, and say, ‘ thy blessed will be 
night, he said, “Oh! be pleased to preserve | done.’ ” 
me if patience,—waiting, waiting. Oh! Di-| On being taken worse, he said, “ Oh! surely 
_vine mercy, send, O send, if consistent with | this isdeath ; I thank thee for it.” 
thy holy will, send my release. Oh! take me! Seventh-day morning, on inquiring the day 
in thy arms, and carry me—bear me hence. I | of the week, and being told the morrow would 
feel getting weaker and weaker ;—the thread | he First-day, he said, “The whole day to be 
will presently untwist.” j devoted to the service of God. I will try to 
_“ Oh! Heavenly Father, be pleased, if con- | sing for mercy. Mine eyes have seen thy 
sistent with thy blessed will, to say—‘ This is | salvation, and thy glory; when shall I feel 
enough.’ Send, send, Oh! merciful Father, thy presence 1--My friends must not think 
help, that I may not let go my confidence. | more highly of me than they ought to think; 
Oh! assist»me in your prayers, that I may be | if | have been any thing, it has been of grace, 
released from the shackles of mortality. Ob ! | not of merit.” He many times requested that 
take me, holy Jesus, I pray thee, to thyself. | patience might be granted him, and desired a 


Oh! have mercy ! have mercy |” Friend who visited him, to be valiant in the 
He afterwards said, “ My love is to every | earth. 


body—the wicked and all; I love them, but dag 
not their ways. Oh! for patience, for pa- On receiving a message of love from & 


rs Friend, he again said, his “ love was to every 

tience,-—no_murmuring,—no complaining— body, all the world over, even the worst sin- 
but cheerful submission. Oh ! Lord Jom air, fe loved then, ie nat thew dockite. 
have mercy on me, Son of David! have that this love was universal, to all the human 
mercy on me. | truly know sorrow, as to the 


; race;” and added, “if it were not so, how 
esiy bet: ont _ ao lead | miserable indeed should I feel. Oh ! holy, 


7 blessed Jesus,” he exclaimed, “ be with me in 
than other men ! But now I shall have $9.99 this awful moment. Come! oh! come, and 
for my precious time; what 


* “ ag receive me to thyself; and, of thine own free 
done should not have done, and thes 26) arnagdln daca sat 
ich al aati mead have dofie ?” Nee eee eo time, admit.me into thy 
‘To his medical attendant he said, “ Does | "“2¥°"'Y “Bgdom ew 5 
there seem any probability f speedy re-| . It is believed his supplication, that his facul- 
lease? I will take any thing in mod@ration, | ties might remain clear to the last, was mer- 
that will not affect my intellect. I want'to go (cifully granted; though he was not able to 
out of the world with a clear head, anda clean articulate for the last two hours. About two 
heart, Oh! bear with me, if I am impatient ;|°clock on First-day morning, he was moved 
the restlessness of the body, but not of the | to @ more comfortable position, after which 
fnind you can have no coneeption of. Perfect | he became faint, and from that time gradually 
obedience to our Heavenly Father, as made sank away; so that those about ~ a 
known in the secret of the heart,—this is the only oe by close watching, when he 
faith contended for.” Gentes. Ce RESEEED. . 
Third-day, addressing his wife, he said: He died on the twelfth day of the Sixth 
« ] should like us to lie down together, and be | month, 1836, aged about eighty-two years; 
buried in the same grave. Oh! let it be|and his remains were interred in Friends’ 
. known, that 1 contend to the last with unre-| burying-ground at Tottenham, on the seven- 
mitting confidence and assurance for the second teenth of the same, after a very solemn meet- 
coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ | ing. 
to the saving of the soul. Oh! what should] | « Blessed are the dead, which die in the 
have been now, if 1 had not submitted to his | Lord ;—yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
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baptism, to the baptism of fire?” To Dr. H.,| rest from their labours; and their works do 


' he said, “ Am I not weakening fast?” Dr. H.| follow them.” 
replied, “ I fear thou art.” He replied, “ Ob! 
do not fear, but rejoice, rejoice, on my ac- 
count. Oh! pray for me, with me, that my 

Maith fail not. Oh! 

crumb of help, and~ 
pray to thee to come; « 

Jay claim to be thy servant.” 







: will be benefitted by being there.” From Epistle of 1756. 
















Let us constantly dwell under a truly con- 
Lord Jesus! cast a|scientious and religious concern, that in all 
iver me. I earnestly |our dealings among men, we be strictly just 
ome quickly, if I dare | and honest, and that the whole course of our 
conduct and conversation in this world, may 
On inquiring the day of the week, and being | demonstrate that we are in deed and in truth 

told it was Fifth-day, half-past ten o’clock, he | the sincere and humble followers and disciples 

h said, “Friends are at meeting ; I hope they |of Jesus Christ. See 1 Pet. ii. 21, 22, 23.— 







For “ The Friend.” 
THE YEARLY MEETING. 


On Seventh-day, the 15th instant, the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders met; and on 
Second-day following the Meeting for Discip. 
line convened. A very large number of 
Friends attended ; and from sitting to sitting 
there was experienced that covering of good, 
which is not at our col , giving evidence 


that He who is the Helper of his people, had 
ndesc dorable mercy to be the 
wer ae 


w diade our assembly. One of 
our ancient worthies acknowledged, that of 
the fifty-two Yearly Meetings which he had 
attended, he believed the present to have been 
the most favoured, such a solemnity having 
been vouchsafed to the periods of silent wait. 
ing, and such an evidence accompanying the 
harmonious movements of the body. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings on 
this continent, and those of London and Dub. 
lin were read. They showed that amidst 
weakness and deficiencies, there were in all 
places a remnant preserved, who were con- 
cerned to uphold the doctrines and testimonies 
of our Society; and that however scattered 
and weighed down, the true burden bearers 
were united in the fellowship of suffering, 
being banded into that oneness which is known 
in Christ the Seed: “‘ One Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism.” ‘“ Speaking the same lan- 
guage, and minding the same thing.” 

It appeared that our representatives, the 
Meeting for Sufferings, had been perseveringly 
engaged during the past year in attending to 
the concerns of Society. ‘They had received 
from the similar meeting of Indiana an Epis- 
tle, roe the sorrowful intelligence, that 
a spirit of self-activity had given rise to a se- 
paration in their limits; a portion of their 
members havir , and formed an Asso- 
ciation, styled * Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of Anti-Slavery Friends ;” who, in a declara- 
tion published on the occasion, untruly charged 
Friends with apathy on the subject of slavery, 
and with proscriptive measures, &c. 

The subject of slavery had occupied much 
of the time of our Meeting for Sufferings. 
They had memorialized the Pennsylvania Le- 
gislature, desiring the passage of an act, to 
protect the free people of colour from kidnap- 
ping, to which they would be increasingly 
liable in consequence of a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court. A collection of ex- 
tracts from the laws of Delaware, and statis- 
tics in relation to slavery in that state, had 
been made, to be hereafter used. A very 
interesting account of the abolition of slavery 
in our Society, of considerable length, and 
instructively minute in some of its particulars, 
bad been prepared with much labour. It 

with the concern of George Fox and 

iam Edmunston, in the early days of our 
Society, and traced, step by step, the ress 
of the concern in Philadelphia, New Eng and 
New York, and Virginia Yearly Meetings. 
Friends first enjoined the Christian treatment 
and instruction of slaves; then forbad their 
importation ; then their purchase ; their sale ; 
then prohibited any members from holding 
their fellow-men in involuntary servitude; 
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then recommended a recompense to be made 
to those who had been set free, for the time 
they had been held after legal age. It was 
not until all these points had been accomplish- 
ed, when their own hands were washed,—that 
they felt at liberty to memorialise the legisla- 
tures on their account. By patient labours of 
love these effects were brought about, very few 
having to be disowned for withstanding the 
judgment of the body:—and the whole was 
carried on under a.deep sénse of religious 
obligation—the only ground on which our 
Society can move. The history was directed 
to be printed. sia ues 

They had also prepared a document of 
great importance and interest, plainly and 
clearly setting forth some of the fundamental 
doctrines and precious testimonies of our So- 
ciety. Unsound sentiments in relation to 
interpretations of Scripture were ably met— 
the doctrine of immediate revelation, and the 
universality of the Light of Christ, were par- 
ticularly eaforced,—and clear views in regard 
to sanctification and justification exhibited. 
Baptism and the Supper—the Holy Scrip- 
tures, showing their proper place as a secon- 
dary rule—ministry-—prayer——war, and other 
precious principles were set forth in a forcible 
manner. It was believed the concern of bring 
ing forth this document at the present time 
was in wisdom, many erroneous views being 
abroad in the world on these important sub- 
jects, and some under our name, not having 
their vision clear in regard to them. The 
document was adopted with entire unanimity 
by the meeting, as it was also by our women 
Friends, and directed to be printed. 

In the consideration of the state of Society, 
as it appeared by the answers to the Queries, 


a lively exercise.was felt, that all our testi- 


monies might be maintained. The neglect of 


some members in assembling with their 
brethren for public worship, was again a cause 
of sorrow, and the worldly spirit which pro- 
duced it was deplored. When any causes are 
suffered to prevent us from meeting with our 
brethren, week after week, at our owa meet- 
ings, hardness and insensibility will follow ; 
we shall become blinded in regard to true 
discernment, but quick-sighted in perceiving 
objects to strengthen us in our retrograde 
movements, until the language goes forth, 
“ Let Ephraim alone, he has joined himself to 
idols.” On the subject of love and unity a 
concern was felt, that we might come to know 
that it was indeed beyond mere fellowship in 
a neighbourhood or social circle ; it was some- 
thing far more deep and weighty ; true unity 
was alone in Christ; “ 1 am the vine, ye are 
the branches.” If we abode in this, we should 
feel bound to all the testimonies that our fore- 
fathers were calied upon to bear, as a natural 
result. if 

A deep concern was felt that our testimony 
against a hireling ministry should be faith- 
fully maintained ; and not only that_ministry 
which was paid for, but against all appearances 
in the will and wisdom of man. We were 
desired to abide by our plain way of worship. 
The Almighty has reserved to himself the 
right of preparing, ordaining, and sendin 
forth ministers; and it is an awful thing for 













man to take upon himself the prerogative of 
the Great Head of the church. “ 
antichrist in the days of George Fox, is anti- 
christ now.” Were we but faithful, ‘iving 
ministers, would be raised up and qualified for 
the work of the gospel. 


since the previous accounts. 


Town School was laid before the meeting. This 
interesting institution continues to dispense 
the blessing of a guarded religious education 
to many remote portions of Society. ‘“ ‘The 
mountain rivulet shall revive the distant vale.” 
The seeds sown in this institution, bear fruit 
in the remotest portions of Society in this 
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hat was 


Sixteen elders were reported as having died 


A satisfactory statement from the West 


land. 
“The meeting became deeply interested in 
the subject of a guarded religious education, 
which should begin at home, and not be dissi- 
pated in mixed and district schools. A com- 
mittee was appointed to have charge of this 
subject, and by advice and assistance to en- 
able Friends to fulfil the anxious desires of 
the Society from the beginning, in this mo- 
mentous concern. 

The report from the Indian Committee was 
painfully interesting. Through the influence 
of the separatists and interested persons, the 
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For “The Friend.” 
OUR RELIGIOUS TESTIMONIES. 
Gospel Ministry. 
The gospel of Christ “ is the power of God 


unto salvation.” It is not the letter of the 
New Testament, nor the mere knowledge or 
tidings of the truths which it contaias. Pre- 
cious indeed is the doctrine that the Redeem- 
er. of men was once offered to bear the sins 
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vail, that is to say his flesh ;” but the mere 
declaration of it to others, even if we believe 
that they will receive it, is not preaching the 
gospel. For as the gospel is the eternal word 
and power by which the soul is converted unto 
God, and enabled to walk faithfully in this 
“ living way,” for the sake of Him who was 
offered “ for the sins of the whole world ;” so 
it can be preached only by those who having 
a measure and manifestation of it, livingly, 
feelingly, and freshly working in them, are 
constrained to the door of utterance, 
through the help and by the pointings of the 
Holy Spirit, so that the witness for God, in the 
consciences of others may be reached, and the 
seed of life raised to reign and rule there, to 
the glory of his name. In this kind of minis- 


treaty of 1838 has beer irrevocably fixed— | try man is nothing but the passive instrument 


though Friends had taken much pains to have 
an inquiry into the manner it was obtained, 
instituted by government, and a strong hope 
was entertained that it would be annulled. 
The Indians were induced to sign a supple- 
mentary treaty last spring, by which they 
gave up to the pre-emption holders the Buffalo 
and Towanda reservations, comprising about 
62,000 acres of their land, and much the most 
valuable. None of the ‘Towanda chiefs signed 
the treaty, but earnestly protested against it. 
The Allegheny and Cattaraugus lands still 
remain with these deeply injured people. Ow- 
ing to a recent flood on the Allegheny, much 
of their provision and provender had been lost, 
and the Friend who resides with them, by 
direction of the committee, distributed up- 
wards of 1200 bushels of potatoes, 600 of 
oats, and 600 of corn among them, thus pro- 
viding for their spring seedings. A feeling 
of tender sympathy for this oppressed and 
down-trodden people pervaded the meeting, 
and the committee were encouraged to em- 
brace all right openings for their advantage. 

The various affairs of Society were harmo- 
niously disposed of ; and the meeting adjourned 
on Seventh-day, under a solemn covering of 
good. ‘ Behold how good and how pleasant a 
thing it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity. It is like the precious ointment upon 
the head, that ran down upon the beard, even 
Aaron’s beard; that went down to the skirts 
of his garments; as the dew of Hermon, and 
as the dew that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion; for there the Lord commanded a 
blessing, even life forevermore.” 


Keep within the compass of your own sub- 
stance, to prevent failures and breaches; and 


g| avoid all indirect and unwarrantable methods 


in trade.—Adbvice of 1703. 


through which the gospel 1s sounded, and he 


| must wix up nothing of his own with what is 


given him to declare ; neither must he seek to 
please any but his Master, or the work will be 
marred. ‘This was the kind of preaching allu- 
ded to by the Apostle Paul, 1 Thess. 1i. 13; 
“For this cause also we thank God without 
ceasing, because When ye received the work 
of God, which ye heard of us, ye received it 
not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, 
the word of God, which effectually worketh 
also in you that believe.” But if the gospel 
be, as held by most professors of Christianity 
besides Friends, on it appears also by some 
who have borne our name, only the tidings of 
salvation, and not the power by which salva- 
tion is wrought in us, it will follow that there 
is no peculiar qualification necessary for a 
minister of it. Tt will require little more than 
a knowledge of the letter, which, without the 
power, killeth. Fluency of speech, learned 
accomplishments, and such like, would then 
be of great consequence: and as these are 
obtained by expense, it would be but an easy 
step to remunerate him who incurs it, in order 
to be able to preach the tidings to others. And 
if it should be demanded, none holding such 
an outward belief concerning the gospel could 
reply to him with the objection, “ freely ye 
have received, freely give :” for, this know- 
ledge of the gospel, according to the view of 
such, is not obtained freely, “‘ and as he that 
puts stock into the public bank expects inter- 
est again; so these scholars having spént spme 

money in learning the art of preaching, think 

they may béldly say, they have it not freely ; 

for it cost them both monéy and pains, and 

therefore they expeet both money and ease 

again.” —Barclay’s Apology, Prop. x.—Thus 


easily and reasonably might the establishmentiy 
of a hireling ministry follow the doctrine, that 
the gospel is merely the words written or 


ee 
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preached, and not the power by which preach- | wait for it forever.” Should we not rejoice in 
ing is made effectual, and which is preached | thankfulness that it hath pleased'the Lord to 
also to every creature without instrumental | preserve such a ministry unto his people to 


means. And being thus freely shed abroad in 
. the hearts of all men wheresoever found, it is 
to be freely preached. To do this requires 


no learning, but the learning of the school of|to a ministry made by man, in his own will 


Christ ; no cost, but the slaying of the crea- 
turely will. The very first chosen preachers 
were illiterate fishermen, the power of whose 
ministry is most s displayed in the 
i New T: th often pleased 
the Lord since’those days, to choose “ the 

{e foolish things of the world to confound the 
lia wise; and God hath chosen the weak things 
! of the world to confound the things which are 
‘le mighty,” “ that no, 








should glory in his | racter and influence of our early Friends, may 
presence.” Robert Barclay himself was a) 
Bids true witness of it. “ And if in any age since | 
ty. the apostles’ days, God hath purposed to show | 
1 his power by weak instruments, for the bat- | ted and concerned, according to our respective 
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this day? and hold it as a thing dear to. us— 
so dear that we would not be found unfaithful 
in giving our encouragement by word or deed 


and wisdom, made to please him, and subject 
to be influenced, or even be discontinued, at his 
caprice. 
—— 
For “ The Friend.” 
EARLY FRIENDS. 


The following testimony from a work lately 
published in England, descriptive of the cha- 


be usefully submitted to the serious attention 
of their successors of the present day. That 
we also, in the light of the Lord, may be inci- 


tering down of that carnal and heathenish measures, to walk by the same rule, and to 


‘4 wisdom, and restoring 
, plicity of truth, this is it. 


the ancient sim- 
For in our day, 


mind the same thing. 
“It is not extraordinary that Friends should 


God hath raised up witnésses for himself, as | receive cruel treatment in these days, so fear- 
he did fishermen of old; many, yea, most of| fully excited were the people against the sub- 


whom, are labouring and mechanic men, who, | 


jugating doctrines which their quiet ministry 


altogether, without that learning, have, by the | exhibited. Since ‘ they that are after the flesh 
power and Spirit of God, struck at the very |do mind the things of the flesh,’ and nothing 


root and ground of Babylon; and in the 
strength and might of this power, have gath- 


been often greatly and tendered by 
that virtuous life that proceeded from the pow- 
erful ministry of those illiterate men: so that 
by their very countenance, as well as words, 





ered thousands, by reaching their consciences, | life and happiness. 
into the same power and life, who, as to the | words,—Friends were very sparing of them: 
outward part, have been far more knowing | it seeks honour from men,—Friends disowned 
than they, yet not able to resist the virtue|and renounced all worldly distinctions: it 
that proceeded from them. Of which I my-| covets ease and indulgence,—Friends held up 
self am a true witness; and can declare from | the cross of Christ to every thing of the sort. 
certain experience, tonne? my heart hath| Their’s was not the lip of profession only, of 
broken 





else, how can they bear to hear of that which 
preaches death to anny ining that makes their 
he fleshly mind loves 


‘ Lord thou knowest that I love thee,’ or the 
mere say so, of ‘I am ready to go with thee 
to prison, or to death’—but it was the subju- 
gation of Christ’s meek and living, and self- 


T have felt the evil in me often chained down, | crucifying gospel, which they not merely 
and the good reached to and raised. What | 
shall I then say to you, who are lovers of| which the flesh never did, nor ever can for- 


preached, but lived ;—and this was the offence 


learning, and admirers of knowledge? Was | give ;—for while the world continues, ‘ the 


not I also a lover.and admirer of it, who also 
sought after it, according to my age and ca- 
pacity ? But it pleased God in his unutterable 
love, early to withstand my vain endeavours, 
while I was yet but eighteen years of age ; and 
made me seriously to consider, (which I wish 
also may befall others,) that without holiness 
and regeneration, no man can see God; and 
‘that the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, and to depart from iniquity, a good 
understanding ;> and how much knowledge 
puffeth up, and leadeth away from that inward 
quietness, stillness, and humility of mind, 
where the Lord appears, and his heavenly 
wisdom is revealed. If ye consider these 
things, then will ye say with me, that all this 
4 learning, wisdom, and knowledge, gathered in 
yi this fallen nature, is but as dross and dung, in 
; comparison of the cross of Christ ; especially 
being destitute of that power, life, and virtue, 
which I perceive these excellent (though des- 
: ised, because illiterate) witnesses of God to 
be filled with: and therefore seeing, that in 

and among them, I, with many others, have 
found the heavenly food that gives content- 

ment, let my soul seek after this learning, and 


semen Soo 


carnal mind is enmity against God,’ and if 


against God, against his ministers also.” 
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FOURTH MONTH, 29, 1843. 















Our intention, as intimated last week, to 
prepare for the present number, a more detail- 
ed notice of the late annual solemnity, has 
been superseded by the appropriate commun® 
cation at page 246. We concur entirely with 
the writer in the estimate of the religious 
weight, the harmony and unity which charac- 
terized the several sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, furnishing the consoling assurance 
that the propitious regard of leetite Shepherd 
is yet towards this portion of his people and 
heritage. 


It seems proper to mention as a reason for 
the re-appearance of the communication rela- 
tive to the Tract Association, that a deputa- 
tion of that Society is about to cal] upon their 
fellow-members in religious profession for the 
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purpose, and in the hope of replenishing their 
nearly exhausted pecuniary resources. We 
learn that two new Tracts, of an interesting 
character, are in readiness for the printer, but 
are necessarily suspended fur want of the 
funds to defray the expense of publication. 
This surely ought not so to be, and will not 
long be the case, if a right appreciation of 
the value and importance of this Association 
have due place in the minds of those who are 
blessed with the means.—(See page 243.) 


WEST NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL, 


“5 For Grats. 

The summer term of this institution will 
commence on Second-day the Ist of Fifth 
mo. next. The course of instruction com- 
prises the usual branches of a solid English 
education. The price for boarding and tui- 
tion per quarter, of twelve weeks, is twenty- 
three dollars ; stationery furnished at the cus- 
tomary prices. Apply to the proprietor, 
Rising Sun, P. O., Cecil county, Md. Refer 
to Samuel Alsop, Philadelphia; John P. Bal- 
derston, Baltimore, or D. Griscom, West 
Grove. 

The situation is healthy, and is nine-miles 
from Cecil Depot, on the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore rail-road ; where chil- 
dren coming to the school will be met, free of 
expense. 

Wittram Warine. 

Fourth mo. 20th, 1843. 


APPRENTICE WANTED. 


Wanted an apprentice to the Carpenter 
business—one from the country would be pre- 
ferred. Inquire at the office of “ The 
Friend.” “ 

The subscriber informs her friends, that she 
would willingly reeeive two or three small 
girls, members of our religious Society, as 
boarders and pupils, to be instructed chiefly, 
if not wholly, by herself. The family will be 
small, and composed of Friends ; thus affording 
an opportunity of a guarded and religious edu- 
cation to those who may be entrusted to her 
care. ‘Terms, twenty-eight dollars per quar- 
ter, of twelve weeks, payable in advance. 


Amy Easttack. 
Haddonfield, New Jersey, Fourth month 24, 1843, 


Maraziep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown, 
on the 13th instant, Wituiam H. Bacon, of Philadelphia, 
to Hannan Haines, daughter of the late Reuben Haines, 
of the former place. 





Diep, on the 12th instant, at his residence in New 
Hartford,Oneida county, New York, Tuomas Smart, 
aged near 32; he was a consistent member of New Hart- 
ford Monthly Meeting; diligent in the attendance of 
our religious meetings ; a kind and affectionate husband 
and father;and much esteemed and respected by all bis 
acquaintance. Tbe removal of this our dear friend will 
not only be sensibly felt by his family, and the religious 
Society to which he belonged, but by the community at 
large. His close was a peaceful one; and while we 
mourn his ure from us, we have the consolation 
of believing, that we are not to mourn as those 


without hope. 
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